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INTRODUCTION 

I. 

In the preface to his ‘Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson,’ Mr. Graham Balfour has re- 
minded us of the traditional opinion that “All 
Biography would be Autobiography if it 
could.” On similar grounds, it might be 
stated that all dramatic criticism should be 
written by dramatists. No one but a dra- 
matist can fully appreciate the difficulty of 
achieving “that compression of life which 
the stage undoubtedly demands without falsi- 
fication” ; and no one else is fitted to under- 
stand so well the infinitude of technical de- 
vices that must be employed strategically to 
overcome this difficulty. 

It is unfortunate for criticism that most 
dramatists are kept so busy putting plays to- 
gether that they are left no leisure for pulling 
plays apart, in order to explain the method 
of their making, for the benefit of students 
of the craft. Aristotle is rightly considered 
one of the greatest of dramatic critics; but 
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how much more instructive than even the 
‘Poetics/ might have been an analysis of 
‘CEdIpus the King’ from the pen, say, of Euri- 
pides, or best of all, from that of Sophocles 
himself. 

There are, of course, exceptions to the 
rule that great dramatists have rarely writ- 
ten criticisms. The most notable instance Is 
that of Lessing, who attained an equal em- 
inence In literary history as a dramatist and 
as a critic. In our own day, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has written a great deal of spirited dra- 
matic criticism, and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
has labored earnestly in many lectures to in- 
crease the public understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of the modern drama. The 
critical utterances of professional play- 
makers such as these are especially to be com- 
mended to the attention of students of stage- 
craft. 

Sir Arthur Pinero has appeared before 
the public only once as a dramatic critic. 
This was on the twenty-fourth of February, 
1903, when he delivered his lecture on ‘Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson: The Dramatist’ to the 
members of the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh at the Music Hall in Stevenson’s 



native city. T&is lecture has been printed 
only privately, because Sir Arthur has an in- 
eradicable habit of reserving the lime-light 
for his plays and keeping out of it himself; 
but it is greatly to be regretted that so sound 
a piece of criticism has not been made acces- 
sible to all who are interested In the technic 
of the drama. 

There are four points in this lecture that 
are especially pertinent to the study of the 
drama at large. The first of these is that 
“One of the great rules — perhaps the only 
universal rule — of the drama is that you 
cannot pour new wine into old skins.” . , 

“The art of drama is not stationary but pro- 
gressive.” . . . “Its conditions are al- 
ways changing, and . . . every dra- 

matist whose ambition it is to produce live 
plays is absolutely bound to study carefully, 
and I may even add respectfully — at any rate 
not contemptuously — the conditions that hold 
good for his own age and generation.” The 
tendency of most men of letters who remain 
out of touch with the theater of their time Is 
to write plays in imitation of outworn models. 
Thus, In the nineteenth century, most of the 
great English poets wrote plays in imitation 
3 



of the Elizabethan dramatists, and instead 
of ‘‘showing the age and body of the time his 
form and pressure,” produced mere curiosi- 
ties of literature that were essentially ana- 
chronistic. Stevenson himself, instead of 
imitating Shakspere, imitated the transpontine 
melodramatists of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. The model, indeed, was different; but 
the faulty principle of deliberate anachronism 
remained the same. If this simple point 
could only become more generally under- 
stood, we should hear less talk, among half- 
cultured people who habitually absent them- 
selves from the contemporary theater, in 
favor of what they call the “literary” or the 
“closet” drama. 

The second important point is Sir Arthur’s 
statement that dramatic talent” is of service 
in the theater only as “the raw material of 
theatrical talent”. . . . Dramatic, like 

poetic, talent is born, not made; if it is to 
achieve success on the stage, it must be de- 
veloped into theatrical talent by hard study, 
and generally by long practice.” In many 
circles the heresy is still assumed that any 
novelist or poet who is gifted with dramatic 
talent may write a play — as he would write 
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a novel or a poem — by sitting down before a 
pile of copy-paper and taking his pen in hand. 
The essence of this heresy is the failure to 
perceive that the task of making a play, 
under the conditions of the contemporary 
theater, is less a task of writing than a task 
of building. The modern drama is neces- 
sarily more an architectonic than a literary 
art; and a fine innate dramatic talent will 
be wasted in the modern theater unless it is 
expressed in terms of a theatrical talent that 
must be developed “by hard study, and gen- 
erally by long practice,” of the conditions of 
the contemporary stage. 

Almost equally suggestive is Sir Arthur’s 
distinction between what he calls the “strat- 
egy” and the “tactics” of play-making. He 
defines strategy as “the general laying out of 
a play” and tactics as “the art of getting the 
characters on and off the stage, of conveying 
information to the audience and so forth.” 
The tactics of the theater are still spoken 
of with scorn by critics who persist in ignor- 
ing the extra-literary elements of the dra- 
matic art. Such critics are fond of quoting 
a disgruntled ejaculation of Gustave Flau- 
bert’s, which was written in a letter to George 
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Sand: — “One of the most comical things of 
our time is this new-fangled theatrical mys- 
tery. They tell us that the art of the theater 
is beyond the limits of human intelligence, 
and that it is a mystery reserved for men 
who write like cab-drivers.” The implied ne- 
gation that there is any technical difference be- 
tween the task of building the ‘Demi-Monde’ 
and the task of writing ‘Madame Bovary’ 
proves conclusively that there must be a “the- 
atrical mystery” that is sufficiently elusive to 
escape the apprehension of even a great 
novelist. It would be better to construct a 
play with architectonic genius and to write it 
like a cab-driver, than to write a play with 
literary genius and to build it like a cab- 
driver. A critic less familiar than Flaubert 
with the literary style of cab-drivers might be 
willing to admit, for the sake of argument, 
that the ‘Two Orphans’ is written in that 
style; yet it is a far better play than Tenny- 
son’s ‘Queen Mary,’ which is written in a 
style that sometimes emulates the eloquence 
of angels. 

And this brings us to the consideration of 
the fourth important point in the lecture now 
before us. This is the point that fine speeches, 
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and fine speeches alone, will not carry a 
drama to success, — neither to actual success 
in the theater, nor even to that more dubious 
and illusory success in the library on which 
believers in the “closet” drama seem to set 
such store. Sir Arthur’s clear distinction be- 
tween “the absolute beauty of words, such 
beauty as Ruskin or Pater or Newman might 
achieve in an eloquent passage” and “the 
beauty of dramatic fitness to the character 
and the situation” is of the very utmost im- 
portance to all readers who desire to appre- 
ciate the modern drama and to judge its ele- 
ment of dialog from a proper point of view. 

In the light of these four principles, Sir 
Arthur has examined the plays that were 
written by Robert Louis Stevenson in collab- 
oration with William Ernest Henley ; and, at 
each of the four points, he has found the 
plays defective. Stevenson’s work In the 
drama was anachronistic; and the models 
that he imitated not only were outworn but 
also were unworthy. Stevenson never took 
the trouble to develop into theatrical talent 
the keen dramatic talent he was born with. 
He never taught himself the tactics of mod- 
ern play-making, and did not even appreciate 
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the good points in the strategy of the trans- 
pontine melodramatists he was imitating. 
Finally, Stevenson never managed to unlearn 
the heresy that fine speeches, and fine 
speeches alone, will carry a drama to success. 

Sir Arthur is an ardent Stevensonian, and 
his criticism is delivered in a sympathetic 
spirit. It is, however, utterly destructive of 
any effort that might be made to claim an 
important place for Stevenson in the records 
of our literary drama. Mr. Francis Watt, 
in a recent book entitled ‘R. L. S.’, has stated 
his opinion that “the Plays were too good 
to win a popular success.” Whenever a 
great writer has failed in the theater, this 
plea has always been advanced by his admli*- 
ers. It is as if, when a hammer-thrower 
had been beaten In a hundred yard dash, his 
backers should explain that sprinting is an 
Inferior sport to hammer-throwing. Plays 
do not fail because they are too good: they 
fail because they are not good enough in 
the right way. 

Sir Arthur’s explanation of “Stevenson’s — 
I will not say failure, but inadequate success 
— as a playwright” is equally acute. He finds 
that Stevenson failed to take the drama serl- 
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ously, that he worked at it “in a smiling, 
sportive, half-contemptuous spirit,” that he 
“played at being a playwright” and “was 
fundamentally in error in regarding the 
drama as a matter of child’s play.” And, 
in a very interesting parallel. Sir Arthur 
has pointed out the close resemblance be- 
tween Stevenson’s own plays and those typi- 
cal examples of Skelt’s Juvenile Drama that 
are celebrated with such a gusto of memorial 
eloquence in that delightful essay in ‘Mem- 
ories and Portraits’ called ‘A Penny Plain 
and Twopence Colored.’ “Even to his dying 
day,” Sir Arthur adds, “he continued to re- 
gard the actual theater as only an enlarged 
form of the toy theaters which had fasci- 
nated his childhood. ... he considered 
his function as a dramatist very little more 
serious than that child’s-play with paint-box 
and pasteboard on which his memory dwelt 
so fondly.” 

This criticism must be regarded as final; 
for it would not be possible to make out a 
good brief for the other side. Stevenson 
must have felt this himself; for, tho Henley 
always regarded their joint plays very highly 
and continued to believe in them, not merely 
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as literature but also as practicable pieces 
for the theater, Stevenson soon lost belief and 
interest in them, and in the end considered 
them as nothing. In July, 1884, Stevenson 
wrote to Sir Sidney Colvin, apropos of a pub- 
lic performance of ‘Deacon Brodie’ that 
Henley was arranging for, “and anyhow the 
‘Deacon’ is damn bad”; and in March, 1885, 
he remonstrated with Henley, in the follow- 
ing terms, for sending copies of their joint 
plays to their literary friends: — “Do you 
think you are right to send ‘Macaire’ and the 
‘Admiral’ about? Not a copy have I sent, 
nor (speaking for myself personally) do I 
want sent. The reperusal of the ‘Admiral,’ 
by the way, was a sore blow; eh, God, man, 

. it is a low, black, dirty, blackguard, ragged 
piece; vomitable in many parts — simply 
vomitable. Pew is in places a reproach to 
both art and man. But of all that after- 
wards. What I mean is that I believe in 
playing dark with second and third-rate 
work. ‘Macaire’ is a piece of job-work, hur- 
riedly bockled; might have been worse, might 
have been better; happy-go-lucky; act-it-or- 
let-it-rot piece of business. Not a thing, I 
think, to send in presentations.” 



“The Plays were too good to win a popular 
success.” . . . Were they, indeed! Not 

so thought Robert Louis Stevenson himself, 
in his most candid correspondence with his 
collaborator. 

What remains to be added to Sir Arthur 
Pinero’s masterly and final criticism of Stev- 
enson as dramatist? Only some account of 
the causes of Stevenson’s comparative lack 
of preparation for the task of making plays. 
We must delve into Stevenson’s biography, 
must test his relations with the theater wher- 
ever such relations show themselves, and must 
endeavor to determine what he actually knew, 
and what he could not know, about an art 
which was undergoing an exceedingly signi- 
ficant renascence at the very time when his 
own career as a novelist and essayist was at 
its culmination. 


II. 

In reviewing any phase of Stevenson’s 
work, we must always bear in mind that his 
art was prevailingly memorial. That is to 
say, the substance of his utterances — whether 
the medium of expression, for the time being, 
happened to be a story or an essay or a poem 



— was always an emotion; and this emotion 
was invariably induced from the recollection 
of some keen sensation which he had per- 
sonally experienced in the past. This point, 
which is the key to Stevenson’s art, cannot 
be expounded and illustrated adequately in 
the brief space which is available for the 
present discussion. Suffice it to say that the 
muse of Stevenson was essentially a muse of 
memory; and that everything he ever wrote 
was an artistic record of some emotion recol- 
lected from his individual experience. 

If, now, we delve into his personal experi- 
ence of the theater, we are amazed to find it 
almost utterly blank. All the great plays of 
the world have been written by men who have 
been familiar with the theater from their 
childhood; but, when Stevenson tried his hand 
at writing plays, he had no fund of memory 
to draw upon, except his memory of the 
pasteboard and paint-box plays that have im- 
mortalized, thru him, the name of Skelt 

In Mr. Balfour’s biography of his cousin 
and friend (volume I, page i6i) there is a 
very significant passage which most Steven- 
sonians have merely darted thru in passing. 
It reads as follows: — “Altho he had read 



(and written) plays from his early years, had 
revelled in the melodramas of the toy-theater, 
and had acted with the Jenkins and in other 
private theatricals, I find no reference to his 
having visited a theater before December, 
1874, when he found Irving’s Hamlet ‘inter- 
esting (for it is really studied) but not good’ ; 
and there is no sign of his having been really 
impressed until he saw Salvini as Macbeth 
in Edinburgh in the spring of 1876.:!! Of this 
performance he wrote a criticism ;■ for the 
Academy, which he afterwards cdpdemned 
as dealing with a subject that was stiM beyond 
the resources of his art. He himself, I am 
told, was never a tolerable actor, and cer- 
tainly was never allotted a part of any great 
importance. But his enthusiasm for the 
drama was great, and during these years” 
(viz., 1873-1876) “was heightened and in- 
structed by the two chief friends who shared 
his taste — Professor Fleeming Jenkin and 
Mr. Henley.” 

The end of our entire investigation is com- 
pressed within that paragraph; and all that 
will be necessary for our present purpose is to 
expand and annotate it. First of all, let us 
consider the astounding statement of Steven- 



son’s own cousin that he could “find no refer- 
ence to his having visited a theater before 
December, 1874” — ^when Stevenson was 
twenty-four years old ! 

In considering this statement, we must re- 
member that Stevenson was born into a fam- 
ily that never went to the theater. To this 
day it seems to be a tenet of the Scottish 
religion that all forms of public entei'tain- 
ment are pitfalls of the devil ; and this opin- 
ion must have been held still more emphatic- 
ally when Stevenson was a boy. For relig- 
ious reasons, the drama is still frowned upon 
in Edinburgh, which remains — in the slang 
phrase of the stage-folk — the “poorest thea- 
ter-town” among the great cities of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. We know from Steven- 
son’s own essay on his father that the eminent 
light-house engineer and exemplary citizen of 
Edinburgh held fast to the old ways of think- 
ing on matters of religion. Thomas Steven- 
son was one of the officers of the congrega- 
tion of St. Stephen’s Church; and no man in 
that position, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, could have countenanced the play- 
house. As a result of this curious coincidence 
of birth, it seems more than probable — as 
H 



Mr. Balfour has suggested — that Stevenson 
never entered a theater till he was twenty- 
four years old. 

For this reason the only impressions of the 
drama that Stevenson could possibly receive 
in his childhood and his youth were those 
received from the toy-theater — which made, 
in consequence, a disproportionate efEect upon 
his memory, — and those received from a 
casual and unguided reading of printed plays. 
Of this latter experience, a record is afforded 
in a passage of his essay on ‘A College Maga- 
zine,’ wherein he catalogs a number of his 
earliest attempts at writing: — “In ‘Mon- 
mouth,’ a tragedy, I reclined on the bosom 
of Mr. Swinburne; ... in the first 
draft of the ‘King’s Pardon,’ a tragedy, I 
was on the trail of no lesser man than John 
Webster; in the second draft of the same 
piece, with staggering versatility, I had 
shifted my allegiance to Congreve, and of 
course conceived my fable in a less serious 
vein — for it was not Congreve’s verse, it was 
his exquisite prose, that I admired and sought 
to copy.” Here we find the young appren- 
tice “playing the sedulous ape” to many dra- 
matists whose strategy and tactics had long 
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been outworn as matters of technical conven- 
tion, and remaining utterly unaware of this 
anachronism because he had had as yet no 
actual experience of the contemporary thea- 
ter. 

Of the drama as a living reality^, he re- 
ceived his first inkling from his friend, Pro- 
fessor Fleeming Jenkin. In Chapter VI, 
Section II, of his ‘Memoir of Fleeming Jen- 
kin,’ Stevenson has recorded in detail the pas- 
sionate fondness of Jenkin for the drama in 
general and for private theatricals in partic- 
ular. It was Jenkin who inspired Stevenson 
to undertake his only effort in dramatic 
criticism, — the notice in the Academy, dated 
April 15, 1876, of Salvini’s first performance 
of Macbeth. Apropos of the appearance of 
this criticism, Stevenson remarks: — “Fleem- 
ing opened the paper, read so far, and flung 
it on the floor. ‘No,’ he cried, ‘that won’t 
do. You were thinking of yourself, not of 
Salvini I’ The criticism was shrewd as usual, 
but it was unfair through ignorance; it was 
not of myself that I was thinking, but of the 
difiiculties of ray trade which I had not well 
mastered.” In this characteristically modest 
addendum to the anecdote, we perceive a 
16 



clear realization, on the part of Stevenson, of 
his lack of a sufficient background of experi- 
ence to warrant his undertaking a major task 
in histrionic criticism. In truth, the paper on 
Salvini^s Macbeth, though keenly perceptive 
of several details, is lacking in scholarly com- 
pleteness and finality. 

The most important part with which Stev- 
enson was ever intrusted in Jenkin’s private 
theatricals was that of Orsino in ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ which was undertaken in April, 1875. 
A humorous account of his rehearsals in this 
part is conveyed in a letter that was written, 
at the time, to Mrs. Sitwell (‘Letters’: new 
edition: volume I, pages 2 13-2 14). In the 
summer of 1910 it was my privilege to con- 
verse with Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin (who was 
the Viola of that performance set forth 
thirty-five years before) concerning Steven- 
son’s qualities as an actor. She told me that 
he had a fine voice, and read well (tho some- 
what artificially) ; that he was too self-con- 
scious on the stage to sink his own personality 
into that of any character he might be play- 
ing; and that his work was marred by the 
fact that he never took the rehearsals seri- 
ously but regarded them merely as an occa- 
*7 



sion for antic sport and gaiety. This per- 
sonal reminiscence of Stevenson’s acting 
affirms Mr. Balfour’s information that he 
“was never a tolerable actor” and also sup- 
ports Sir Arthur Pinero’s contention that 
Stevenson was temperamentally inclined to 
“regard the drama as a matter of child’s- 
play.” 

Stevenson was rarely in London, and seems 
never to have formed a habit of going to the 
theater on the occasions of his fleeting visits 
to the capital. It is certain, at least, that 
he never received an adequate impression of 
what was being attempted and accomplished 
in the English theater of “his own age and 
generation.” He went to the theater more 
frequently in Paris, and received his most 
vivid impressions of the art of acting from 
the performances of the Comedie Fran^aise. 
From first to last, however, these impressions 
were those of an outsider, instead of those 
of an initiate and an apprentice to the craft. 

On one of his visits to Paris, in the middle 
of his twenties, Stevenson attended a per- 
formance of the ‘Demi-Monde’ of Dumas 
fils; and, on this occasion, the incident oc- 
curred which he narrated, several years later, 
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in a letter to Mr. William Archer (dated 
Saranac Lake, February, 1888) : — ‘‘It hap- 
pened thus. I came forth from that per- 
formance in a breathing heat of indignation. 
. . . On my way down the Frangais 

stairs, I trod on an old gentleman’s toes, 
whereupon with that suavity which so well 
becomes me, I turned to apologize, and on 
the instant, repenting me of that intention, 
stopped the apology midway, but added 
something In French to this effect : ‘No, you 
are one of the laches who have been applaud- 
ing that piece. I retract my apology.’ Said 
the old Frenchman, laying his hand on my 
arm, and with a smile that was truly heavenly 
in temperance, irony, good-nature, and knowl- 
edge of the world, monsieur ^ vous etes 

Men jeuneP This anecdote is delightful 
from many points of view; but, for our pres- 
ent purpose. It Is most necessary to observe 
that In the presence of what is now generally 
regarded as one of the greatest masterpieces 
of the technic of the drama in the nineteenth 
century, Stevenson remained unmoved by any 
admiration of its artistic excellence and mere- 
ly exhibited his Scottish temperament in re- 
volting against its subject-matter. Here, In- 
19 



deed, we observe the attitude of a congenital 
outsider, instead of that of an admitted ap- 
prentice to the craft of dramaturgy. 

On one occasion (as we learn from the 
new edition of the ‘Letters’) Stevenson 
made a careful study of the plays of Dumas 
pere and set down several cogently apprecia- 
tive comments on the craft of this rude but 
mighty giant of the theater; but this is the 
only recorded instance of his having made a 
systematic analysis of the work of any dra- 
matist. In the third paragraph of his essay 
on ‘Victor Hugo’s Romances,’ Stevenson set 
forth a theory of the respective limitations 
of the drama and the novel; but this theory, 
though acute in many ways, was easily ex- 
ploded by Sir Leslie Stephen in a letter, (ac- 
cepting Stevenson’s essay for publication in 
the Cornhill Magazine) ^ which Is printed in 
full In the new edition of the Stevenson ‘Let- 
ters’ (volume I, pages 155, 156 and 157). 
Again, in the second paragraph of his essay 
entitled ‘A Gossip on Romance,’ Stevenson 
draws a distinction between drama as “the 
poetry of conduct” and romance as “the 
poetry of circumstance.” But such utter- 
ances as these belong obviously to the realm 
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of abstract theory and afford no evidence 
of any practical consideration of the drama 
as a craft. 

With the exception of ‘Deacon Brodie,’ 
which was merely a revision of an early work, 
the plays of Stevenson and Henley were com- 
posed during the period of Stevenson’s resi- 
dence at Bournemouth, from 1884 to 1887. 
He was, at that time, from thirty-four to 
thirty-seven years of age. His health was 
at its lowest ebb ; most of his time was spent 
perforce in bed; and his main motive in em- 
barking on the collaboration was merely to 
enliven the intervals of his lingering in the 
“land of counterpane” by a playful exercise 
of spirits in the company of a spirited and 
eager friend. Henley took the task more 
seriously; but Stevenson never came to con- 
sider it with that intentness thru which alone 
a sure success might possibly have been at- 
tained in an endeavor that, according to Sir 
Arthur Pinero, can be accomplished “only in 
the sweat of the brain, with every mental 
nerve and sinew strained to its uttermost.” 

It remains also to be added that, tho 
‘Deacon Brodie,’ ‘Admiral Guinea,’ and 
‘Beau Austin’ have all been acted in the thea- 



ter, Stevenson never witnessed a performance 
of any of his plays. He was never even 
privileged to see a scene of his enacted in 
rehearsal. This simple fact affords emphatic 
evidence of that unfortunate aloofness from 
the actual theater which Sir Arthur Pinero 
has adduced in explanation of our inability 
to “acclaim him among the masters of the 
modern stage.” 

Clayton Hamilton. 

(July 1914)- 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AS A DRAMATIST 




A Lecture delivered to the Members of the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh at 
the Music Hall in Edinburgh on Tuesday, 
24.th February, 1903. 

Ladies and Gentlemen; Some of you, per- 
haps — and some, too, who would call them- 
selves ardent Stevensonlans — are scarcely 
aware that Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
dramatist at all, that he ever essayed the 
dramatic form. If I were to ask those among 
my audience who have read his three plays to 
hold up a hand, I fear the demonstration 
would not be a very considerable one; and 
that demonstration would be still less impos- 
ing, I think, If my question were to take this 
shape — ‘‘How many of you have seen one 
or other of these works upon the stage?” 
Yet it is a fact that Stevenson wrote, or at 
any rate actively collaborated in, three plays. 
Three plays? More — four, five. But two 
of the five I propose to disregard entirely. 
One, the ‘Hanging Judge,’ written in collabo- 
ration with Mrs. Stevenson, has never been 
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published and may therefore be regarded as 
exempt from criticism. The other, ‘Macaire,’ 
does not profess to be an original work ex- 
cept in details of dialog. We will, there- 
fore, with your permission, put that, also, 
aside and concentrate our attention on the 
three original plays — ‘Deacon Brodie,’ ‘Beau 
Austin,’ and ‘Admiral Guinea’ — which Stev- 
enson produced in collaboration with Mr. 
William Ernest Henley. Now, I wish to en- 
quire why it is that these two men, both, in 
their different ways, of distinguished talent, 
combining, with great gusto and hopefulness, 
to produce acting dramas, should have made 
such small mark with them, either on or off 
the stage. ‘Deacon Brodie’ was acted a good 
many times in America, but only once, I be- 
lieve, in Great Britain. ‘Beau Austin’ has 
been publicly presented some score of times; 
‘Admiral Guinea’ has enjoyed but a single 
performance. Nor have these pieces pro- 
duced a much greater effect in the study, as 
the phrase goes. They have their admirers, 
of whom, in many respects, I am one. I hope 
to draw your attention, before we part this 
evening — if you will allow me to do so — to 
some of the sterling beauties they contain. 
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But no one, I think, gives even ‘Beau Austin’ 
a very high place among Stevenson’s works 
as a whole ; and many people who have prob- 
ably read every other line that Stevenson 
wrote, have, as I say, scarcely realized the ex- 
istence of his drama. Why should Stevenson 
the dramatist take such a back seat, if you 
will pardon the expression, in comparison 
with Stevenson the novelist, the essayist, the 
poet? 

This question seems to me all the more 
worth asking because Stevenson’s case is by 
no means a singular one. There is hardly a 
novelist or poet of the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury who does not stand in exactly the same 
position. They have one and all attempted 
to write for the stage, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that they have one and all failed, 
not only to achieve theatrical success but 
even, in any appreciable degree, to enrich our 
dramatic literature. Some people, perhaps, 
will claim Shelley and Browning as excep- 
tions. Well, I won’t attempt to argue the 
point — I will content myself with asking you 
what rank Shelley would have held among 
our poets had he written nothing but the 
‘Cenci,’ or Browning if his fame rested solely 
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on ‘Strafford’ and ‘A Blot In the ’Scutcheon.’ 
For the rest, Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Keats, all produced dramas of a more or less 
abortive kind. Some of Byron’s plays, which 
he justly declared unsulted for the stage, were 
forced by fine acting and elaborate scenic em- 
bellishment Into a sort of success; but how 
dead they are to-day! and how low a place 
they hold among the poet’s works ! Dickens 
and Thackeray both loved the theater, and 
both wrote for It without the smallest success. 
Of Lord Tennyson’s plays, two, the ^Cup’ 
and ‘Becket’, in the second of which Sir Henry 
Irving has given us one of his noblest per- 
formances, were so admirably mounted and 
rendered by that great actor that they en- 
joyed considerable prosperity in the theater; 
but no critic ever dreamt of assigning either 
to them or to any other of Tennyson’s 
dramas a place co-equal with his non-dram- 
atic poems. Mr. Swinburne has written 
many plays — has any one of them the small- 
est chance of being remembered along with 
‘Poems and Ballads’ and ‘Songs before Sun- 
rise’ ? There Is only one exception to the rule 
that during the nineteenth century no poet or 
novelist of the slightest eminence made any 



success upon the stage, and even that solitary 
exception is a dubious one. I refer, as you 
may surmise, to Bulwer Lytton. There is no 
doubt as to his success; but what does the 
twentieth century think of his eminence? 

If we can lay our finger on the reason of 
Stevenson’s — I will not say failure — but in- 
adequate success as a playwright, perhaps it 
may help us to understand the still more in- 
adequate success of greater men. 

And let me here follow the example of 
that agreeable essayist, Euclid, and formulate 
my theorem in advance — or in other words 
indicate the point towards which I hope to 
lead you. We shall find, I think, that Steven- 
son, with all his genius, failed to realize that 
the art of drama is not stationary, but pro- 
gressive. By this I do not mean that it is al- 
ways improving; but what I do mean is that 
its conditions are always changing, and that 
every dramatist whose ambition it is to pro- 
duce live plays is absolutely bound to study 
carefully, and I may even add respectfully — 
at any rate not contemptuously — ^the condi- 
tions that hold good for his own age and 
generation. This Stevenson did not — would 
not — do. We shall find, I think, that in all 
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his plays he was deliberately imitating out- 
worn models, and doing it, too, in a sportive, 
half-disdainful spirit, as who should say, 
‘‘The stage is a realm of absurdities — come, 
let us be cleverly absurd T’ In that spirit, 
ladies and gentlemen, success never was and 
never will be attained. I do not mean to im- 
ply, of course, that this was the spirit in 
which the other great writers I have men- 
tioned — Shelley, Browning, Tennyson and 
the rest — appi'oached their work as drama- 
tists. But I do suggest that they one and all, 
like Stevenson, set themselves to imitate out- 
worn models, instead of discovering for 
themselves, and if necessary ennobling, the 
style of drama really adapted to the drama- 
tist’s one great end — ^that of showing the age 
and body of the time his form and pressure. 
The difference is that while Stevenson imi- 
tated the transpontine plays of the early nine- 
teenth century, most of the other winters I 
have named imitated the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. The difference is not essential to my 
point — the error lies in the mere fact of imi- 
tation. One of the great rules — perhaps the 
only universal rule — of the drama is that you 
cannot pour new wine into old skins. 



Some of the great men I have mentioned 
were debarred from success for a reason 
which is still more simple and obvious — 
namely, that they had no dramatic talent. 
But this was not Stevenson’s case. No one 
can doubt that he had in him the ingredients 
of a dramatist. What is dramatic talent? 
Is it not the power to project characters, and 
to cause them to tell an interesting story 
through the medium of dialogue? This is 
dramatic talent; and dramatic talent, if I 
may so express it, is the raw material of 
theatrical talent. Dramatic, like poetic, 
talent is born, not made; if it is to achieve 
success on the stage it must be developed into 
theatrical talent by hard study, and generally 
by long practice. For theatrical talent con- 
sists in the power of making your characters, 
not only tell a story by means of dialogue, 
but tell it in such skilfully-devised form and 
order as shall, within the limits of an ordi- 
nary theatrical representation, give rise to 
the greatest possible amount of that peculiar 
kind of emotional effect, the production of 
which is the one great function of the theater. 
Now, dramatic talent Stevenson undoubtedly 
possessed in abundance; and I am convinced 
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that theatrical talent was well within his 
reach, if only he had put himself to the pains 
of evolving it. 

Need I prove the dramatic talent of the 
author of ‘Prince Otto,’ the ‘Master of Bal- 
lantrae,’ the ‘Ebb-Tide,’ and ‘Weir of Her- 
miston?’ If I once began reading scenes to 
demonstrate it, I should not know where to 
leave off. I prefer, then, to read you, not 
any single scene, but a whole drama which, 
as Stevenson assures us in his ‘Chapter on 
Dreams,’ came to him in the visions of the 
night. He is showing how his Little People 
— his Brownies as he calls them; the Brown- 
ies of the brain — go on working in sleep, in- 
dependently of the dreamer’s volition, and 
how in his case they would sometimes hit 
upon strange felicities. “This dreamer,” he 
says — and by “this dreamer” he means him- 
self — “this dreamer has encountered some 
trifling vicissitudes of fortune. When the 
bank begins to send letters and the butcher 
to linger at the back gate, he sets to belab- 
oring his brains after a story, for that is his 
readiest money-winner; and behold! at once 
the Little People begin to bestir themselves 
in the same quest, and labor all night long, 
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and all night long set before him truncheons 
of tales upon their lighted theater. . . . 

How often have these sleepless Brownies 
done him honest service, and given him, as he 
sat idly taking his pleasure in the boxes, better 
tales than he could fashion for himself- Here 
is one, exactly as it came to him. It seemed 
he was the son of a very rich and wicked 
man, the owner of broad acres and a most 
damnable temper. The dreamer (and that 
was the son) had lived much abroad, on pur- 
pose to avoid his parent; and when at length 
he returned to England, it was to find him 
married again to a young wife, who was sup- 
posed to suffer cruelly and to loathe her yoke. 
Because of this marriage (as the dreamer in- 
distinctly understood) it was desirable for 
father and son to have a meeting; and yet 
both being proud and both angry, neither 
would condescend upon a visit. Meet they 
did accordingly, in a desolate, sandy country 
by the sea; and there they quarrelled; and the 
son, stung by some intolerable insult, struck 
down the father dead. No suspicion was 
aroused; the dead man was found and buried, 
and the dreamer succeeded to the broad es- 
tates, and found himself installed under the 
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same roof with his father’s widow, for whom 
no provision had been made. These two 
lived very much alone, as people may after 
a bereavement, sat down to table together, 
shared the long evenings, and grew daily bet- 
ter friends; until it seemed to him of a sud- 
den that she was prying about dangerous 
matters, that she had conceived a notion of 
his guilt, that she watched him and tried him 
with questions. He drew back from her 
company as men draw back from a precipice 
suddenly discovered; and yet so strong was 
the attraction that he would drift again and 
again into the old intimacy, and again and 
again be startled back by some suggestive 
question or some inexplicable meaning in her 
eye. So they lived at cross-purposes, a life 
full of broken dialog, challenging glances, 
and suppressed passion; until, one day, he 
saw the woman slipping from the house in a 
veil, followed her to the station, followed her 
in the train to the seaside country, and out 
over the sand-hills to the very place where 
the murder was done. There she began to 
grope among the bents, he watching her, flat 
upon his face; and presently she had some- 
thing in her hand — I cannot remember what 
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it was, but it was deadly evidence against the 
dreamer — and as she held it up to look at it, 
perhaps from the shock of the discovery, her 
foot slipped, and she hung at some peril on 
the brink of the tall sandwreaths. He had 
no thought but to spring up and rescue her; 
and there they stood face to face, she with 
that deadly matter openly in her hand — his 
very presence on the spot another link of 
proof. It was plain she was about to speak, 
but this was more than he could bear — he 
could bear to be lost, but not to talk of it with 
his destroyer ; and he cut her short with trivial 
conversation. Arm in arm, they returned to- 
gether to the train, talking he knew not 
what, made the journey in the same carriage, 
sat down to dinner, and passed the evening 
in the drawing-room as in the past. But 
suspense and fear drummed in the dreamer’s 
bosom. ‘She has not denounced me yet’ — 
so his thoughts ran; ‘when will she denounce 
me? Will it be tomorrow?’ And it was 
not tomorrow, nor the next day, nor the next; 
and their life settled back on the old terms, 
only that she seemed kinder than before, and 
that, as for him, the burden of his suspense 
and wonder grew daily more unbearable, so 
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that he wasted away like a man with a dis- 
ease. Once Indeed, he broke all bounds of 
decency, seized an occasion when she was 
abroad, ransacked her room, and at last, hid- 
den away among her jewels, found the damn- 
ing evidence. There he stood, holding this 
thing, which was his life, in the hollow of his 
hand, and marvelling at her inconsequent 
behavior, that she should seek, and keep, 
and yet not use It; and then the door opened, 
and behold herself. So, once more, they 
stood, eye to eye, with the evidence between 
them; and once more she raised to him a 
face brimming with some communication; 
and once more he shied away from speech 
and cut her off. But before he left the room, 
which he had turned upside down, he laid 
back his death-warrant where he had found 
it; and at that, her face lighted up. The 
next thing he heard, she was explaining to 
her maid, with some ingenious falsehood, the 
disorder of her things. Flesh and blood 
could bear the strain no longer; and I think 
it was the next morning (tho chronology is 
always hazy in the theater of the mind) that 
he burst from his reserve. They had been 
breakfasting together In one corner of a 
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great, parqueted, sparsely-furnished room of 
many windows; all the time of the meal she 
had tortured him with sly allusions; and no 
sooner were the servants gone, and these 
two protagonists alone together, than he leapt 
to his feet. She too sprang up, with a pale 
face; with a pale face she heard him as he 
raved out his complaint; Why did she torture 
him so? she knew all, she knew he was no 
enemy to her ; why did she not denounce him 
at once? what signified her whole behavior? 
why did she torture him? and yet again, why 
did she torture him? And when he had done, 
she fell upon her knees, and with outstretched 
hands: ‘Do you not understand?’ she cried. 
‘I love you!’ ” 

An intensely dramatic tale, I venture to 
think, ladies and gentlemen! one perhaps cal- 
culated to shock those who deny to dramatic 
art the right — in the words of Browning — 
“to paint man man, whatever the issue”; 
nevertheless, an intensely dramatic tale. 
Now, we will not enquire whether we are 
bound to believe that this highly dramatic 
story actually came to Stevenson in a dream. 
No doubt he believed that it did; but perhaps, 
like ordinary mortals, he unconsciously 
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touched up the dream in the telling, and 
touched it up with the vivacity of genius. But 
that is nothing to our purpose. It is certain 
that in one way or another, whether in his 
sleeping or his waking moments, the drama 
I have just recounted to you came into, and 
came out of, Stevenson’s brain; and I fancy 
you will agree with me that a finer dramatic 
conception has seldom come out of any brain. 
Now mark what is his own comment upon it. 
Having finished the tale, he proceeds : 
“Hereupon, with a pang of wonder and mer- 
cantile delight, the dreamer awoke. His 
mercantile delight was not of long endur- 
ance; for it soon became plain that in this 
spirited tale there were unmarketable ele- 
ments ; which is just the reason why you have 
it here so briefly told.” I will ask you, lad- 
ies and gentlemen, to bear in mind this “mer- 
cantile delight,” this abandonment of the 
theme because of its “unmarketable ele- 
ments.” To these points we will return later 
on. Meanwhile, the extract I have so lamely 
recited has, I hope, served its purpose in 
enabling you to realize beyond all question 
that Stevenson had in him a lai-ge measure 
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of dramatic talent — ^what I have called the 
ingredients, the makings, of a dramatist. 

Now let me revive in your memory an- 
other of Stevenson’s essays which throws a 
curious light upon his mental attitude towards 
the theater. I refer to that delightful essay 
in ‘Memories and Portraits’ called ‘A Penny 
Plain and Twopence Colored.’ It describes, 
as many of you will remember, his juvenile 
delight in those sheets of toy-theater charac- 
ters, which, even when he wrote, had “be- 
come, for the most part, a memory” and are 
now, I believe, almost extinct. “I have at 
different times,” he says, “possessed ‘Alad- 
din,’ the ‘Red Rover,’ the ‘Blind Boy,’ the 
‘Old Oak Chest,’ the ‘Wood Demon,’ ‘Jack 
Shepard,’ the ‘Miller and His Men,’ the 
‘Smuggler,’ the ‘Forest of Bondy,’ ‘Robin 
Hood’ and ‘Three-Fingered Jack, the 
Terror of Jamaica’; and I have assisted 
others in the illumination of the ‘Maid of the 
Inn’ and the ‘Battle of Waterloo.’ Then 
he tells how, in a window in Leith Walk, all 
the year round, “there stood displayed a thea- 
ter in working order, with a ‘forest set,’ a 
‘combat,’ and a few ‘robbers carousing’ in the 
slides; and below and about, tenfold dearer 
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to me! the plays themselves, those budgets of 
romance, lay tumbled one upon another. 
Long and often have I lingered there with 
empty pockets. One figure, we shall say, was 
visible in the first plate of characters, beard- 
ed, pistol in hand, or drawing to his ear the 
clothyard arrow; I would spell the name; was 
it Macaire” — one of the subjects, you see, 
which he afterwards chose for stage treat- 
ment — “or Long Tom Coffin, or Grindoff, 
2d dress? O, how I would long to see the 
rest I how — if the name by chance were hid- 
den — I would wonder in what play he fig- 
ured, and what immortal legend justified his 
attitude and strange apparel!” He then goes 
on to describe the joy that attended the col- 
oring of the ‘penny plain’ plates — “nor can 
I quite forgive,” he says, “that child who, 
wilfully foregoing pleasure, stoops to ‘two- 
pence colored.’ With crimson lake (hark 
to the sound of it — crimson lake ! — the horns 
of elf-land are not richer on the ear) — with 
crimson lake and Prussian blue, a certain 
purple is to be commended which, for cloaks 
especially, Titian could not equal. The lat- 
ter color with gamboge, a hated name, tho 
an exquisite pigment, supplied a green of such 
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savory greenness that today my heart regrets 
it. Nor can I recall without a tender weak- 
ness the very aspect of the water where I 
dipped my brush.” All this is delightful — is 
it not? — deliciously and admirably Steven- 
sonian. The unfortunate thing is that even 
to his dying day he continued to regard the 
actual theater as only an enlarged form of 
the toy theaters which had fascinated his 
childhood — he continued to use in his dra- 
matic coloring the crimson lake and Prussian 
blue of transpontine romance — he considered 
his function as a dramatist very little more 
serious than that child’s-play with paint-box 
and pasteboard on which his memory dwelt 
so fondly. He played at being a playwright ; 
and, ladies and gentlemen, he was funda- 
mentally in error in regarding the drama as 
a matter of child’s-play. 

Observe, too, that these dramas of the toy 
theater were, before they reached the toy 
theater, designed for almost the lowest class 
of theatrical audiences. They were stark 
and staring melodramas. Most of them 
were transpontine in the literal sense of the 
word — that is to say, they had originally seen 
the light at the humbler theaters beyond the 
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bridges — the Surrey and the Coburg. Many 
of them were unacknowledged adaptations 
from the French — for in the early years of 
the nineteenth century the English dramatist 
had not acquired that nice conscientiousness 
which he has since displayed. Yet a drama 
which was sudiciently popular to be trans- 
ferred to the toy theaters was almost certain 
to have a sort of rude merit in its construc- 
tion. The characterization would be hope- 
lessly conventional, the dialog bald and des- 
picable — but the situations would be artfully 
arranged, the story told adroitly and with 
spirit. Unfortunately these merits did not 
come within Stevenson’s ken. I don’t know 
whether any one could have discovered them 
in the text-books issued with the sheets of 
characters; he, at any rate, did not, for he 
tells us so. “The fable,” he says, “as set 
forth in the play-book, proved to be not 
worthy of the scenes and characters. 

Indeed, as literature, these dramas did not 
much appeal to me. I forget the very out- 
line of the plots.” In other words, what 
little merit there was in the plays escaped 
him. What he remembered and delighted in 
was simply their absurdities — the crude in- 
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consistencies of their characters, the puerili- 
ties of their technic. But here we must 
distinguish. There are two parts of technic, 
which I may perhaps call its strategy and its 
tactics. In strategy — in the general laying 
out of a play, these transpontine dramatists 
were often, as I have said, more than toler- 
ably skilful ; but in tactics, in the art of getting 
their characters on and off the stage, of con- 
veying information to the audience and so 
forth, they were almost incredibly careless 
and conventional. They would make a man, 
as in the Chinese theater, tell the whole story 
of his life in a soliloquy; or they would ex- 
pound their plot to the audience in pages of 
conversation between characters who acquaint 
each other with nothing that is not already 
perfectly well known to both. Well, his 
childish studies accustomed Stevenson to the 
miserable tactics of these plays. Keenly as 
he afterwards realized their absurdities, he 
had nevertheless in a measure become inured 
to them. For the merits of their strategy, 
on the other hand, he had naturally, as a mere 
child, no eye whatever. And one main rea- 
son of his inadequate success as a dramatist 
was that he never either unlearned their tac- 
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tics or learned their strategy. Had he ever 
thoroly understood what was good in them, 
I have no doubt that, on the basis of this 
rough-and-ready melodramatic technic, he 
would have developed a technic of his own as 
admirable as that which he ultimately 
achieved in fiction. 

When he first attempts drama, what is the 
theme he chooses ? A story of crime, a story 
of housebreaking, of dark lanterns, jimmies, 
center-bits, masks, detectives, boozing-kens — 
in short a melodrama of the deepest dye, 
exactly after the Surrey, the Coburg, the toy- 
theater type. It evidently pleased him to 
think that he could put fresh life into this old 
and puerile form, as he had put, or was soon 
to put, fresh life into the boy’s tale of adven- 
ture. And he did, indeed, write a good deal 
of vivacious dialog — ^the literary quality of 
the play, though poor in comparison with 
Stevenson’s best work, is of course incompar- 
ably better than that of the models on which 
he was founding. But unfortunately it shows 
no glimmer of their stagecraft. The drama 
is entitled, you remember, ‘Deacon Brodie or 
the Double Life.’ Its hero is a historical char- 
acter who held a position of high respecta- 
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bility in eighteenth century Edinburgh while 
he devoted his leisure moments to the science 
and art of burglary. Here was a theme in 
which Fitzball, or any of the Coburg melo- 
dramatists, would indeed have revelled, a 
theme almost as fertile of melodramatic pos- 
sibilities as that of ‘Sweeny Todd, the Barber 
of Fleet Street.’ And one would have 
thought that the future author of ‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’ was precisely the man to get 
its full effect out of the “double life” of his 
burglar hero. But not a bit of it. From 
sheer lack of stagecraft, the effect of the 
“double life” is wholly lost. Brodie is a pat- 
ent, almost undisguised scoundrel thruout. 
There is no contrast between the respectable 
and the criminal sides to his life, no gradual 
unmasking of his depravity, no piling up, 
atom by atom, of evidence against him. Our 
wonder from the first is that anyone should 
ever have regarded him as anything else than 
the poor, blustering, blundering villain he is. 
From the total ineffectiveness of the char- 
acter, one cannot but imagine that Stevenson 
was hampered by the idea of representing 
strictly the historical personage. In this, for 
aught I know, he may have succeeded; but 
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he has certainly not succeeded in making his 
protagonist interesting in the theater, or in 
telling the story so as to extract one tithe of 
its possibilities of dramatic effect. As for 
his technic, let one specimen sulHce. I will 
read you one of the many soliloquies — the 
faulty method of conducting action and re- 
vealing character by soliloquy was one from 
which Stevenson could never emancipate him- 
self. It is a speech delivered by Deacon 
Brodie while he is making preparations for a 
midnight gambling excursion. 

'‘^{Brodie closes, locks, and doubledocks 
the doors of his bedroom). 

“Now for one of the Deacon’s headaches! 
Rogues all, rogues all! {He goes to the 
clothes-press and proceeds to change his 
coat.) On with the new coat, and into the 
new life! Down with the Deacon and up 
with the robber! Eh God! how still the 
house is! There’s something in hypocrisy 
after all. If we were as good as we seem, 
what would the world be? The city has its 
vizard on, and we — at night we are our 
naked selves. Trysts are keeping, bottles 
cracking, knives are stripping; and here is 
Deacon Brodie flaming forth the man of men 
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he is ! How still it is. . . . My father 

and Mary — Well! the day for them, the 
night for me; the grimy cynical night that 
makes all cats grey, and all honesties of one 
complexion. Shall a man not have half a 
life of his own? not eight hours out of twenty- 
four? Eight shall he have, should he dare 
the pit of Tophet. Where is the blunt? I 
must be cool tonight, or . . . steady. 

Deacon, you must win; damn you, you mustl 
You must win back the dowry that you’ve 
stolen, and marry your sister, and pay your 
debts, and gull the world a little longer 1 The 
Deacon’s going to bed — the poor sick Dea- 
con! Allans! Only the stars to see me! 
I’m a man once more till morning.” 

But it is needless to dwell long on ‘Deacon 
Brodie’ — ripeness of stagecraft is not to be 
looked for in a first attempt, a prentice piece. 
The play is chiefly interesting as exemplify- 
ing the boyish spirit of gleeful bravado in 
which Stevenson approached the stage. 
Again I say his instinct was to play with 
it, as he had played, when a boy, with his 
pasteboard theater. 

In ‘Admiral Guinea’ — a much better 
drama — the influence of his penny-plain-two- 
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pence-colored studies is, if possible, still more 
apparent. ‘Deacon Brodie’ was the melo- 
drama of crime; this was to be the nautical 
melodrama. As the one belonged to the 
school of ‘Sweeny Todd,’ so the other was 
to follow in the wake of ‘Black Ey’d Susan,’ 
the ‘Red Rover,’ ‘Ben Backstay,’ and those 
other romances of the briny deep in which 
that celebrated impersonator of seafaring 
types, T. P. Cooke, had made his fame. If 
you require a proof of the intimate relation 
between ‘Admiral Guinea’ and ‘Skelt’s Juve- 
nile Drama,’ as the toy-theater plays are 
called, let me draw your attention to this little 
coincidence. In his essay on the Juvenile 
Drama, Stevenson enlarges not only on the 
sheets of characters, but also on the scenery 
which accompanied them. “Here is the cot- 
tage interior,” he writes, “the usual first flat, 
with the cloak upon the nail, the rosaries of 
onions, the gun and powder-horn and corner 
cupboard; here is the inn — (this drama must 
be nautical : I foresee Captain Luff and Bold 
Bob Bowsprit) — ^here is the inn with the red 
curtains, pipes, spittoons, and eight-day 
clock.” Well now, the two scenes of ‘Ad- 
miral Guinea’ reproduce, with a little elab- 
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oration, exactly the two scenes here sketched. 
The first is the cottage interior with the 
corner cupboard; the second is thus described: 
“the stage represents the parlor of the Ad- 
miral Benbow inn. Fire-place right, with 
high-backed settles on each side. . . . 

Tables left, with glasses, pipes, etc. . . . 

window with red half curtains; spittoons; 
candles on both the front tables.” Here, 
you see, he draws in every detail upon his 
memories of the toy-theater. And in writing 
this play his effort was constantly, and one 
may almost say confessedly, to reproduce 
the atmosphere of conventional nautical melo- 
drama — to re-handle its material while 
replacing its bald language with dialog of 
high literary merit. And of course he suc- 
ceeded in writing many speeches of great 
beauty. Take this for instance. It is the 
scene in the first act between John Gaunt — 
called ‘Admiral Guinea’ — Kit French, a 
privateersman, and Gaunt’s daughter Are- 
thusa. Arethusa, you will remember, is the 
pretty virtuous maiden of nautical melo- 
drama ; Kit the careless, harem-scarem young 
sea-dog in love with the virtuous maiden and 
desirous, in his weak way, of casting his 
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reckless habits behind him and of becoming 
a respectable and respected coasting skipper. 
Gaunt, a vigorously-drawn character, was 
once, I may remind you, captain of a slaver 
but is now an altered man, harsh, pious, re- 
pentant Gaunt, entering his room, surprises 
Kit French and his daughter together. 

Kit standing beside Arethusa, her hand in 
his, says to the father, “Captain Gaunt, I 
have come to ask you for your daughter.” 
The old man sinks into his chair with a 
growl. “I love her,” says Kit, “and she 
loves me, sir. IVe left the privateering. 
I’ve enough to set me up and buy a tidy sloop 
— ^Jack Lee’s, you know the boat. Captain; 
clinker built, not four years old, eighty tons 
burden, steers like a child. I’ve put my 
mother’s ring on Arethusa’s finger; and if 
you’ll give us your blessing. I’ll engage to 
turn over a new leaf and make her a good 
husband. 

Gaunt: “In whose strength, Christo- 
pher French. 

Kit: “In the strength of my good, hon- 
. est love for her ; as you did for her mother, 
and my father for mine. And you know, 
Captain, a man can’t command the wind ; but 
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(excuse me, sir) he can always lie the best 
course possible, and that’s what I’ll do, so 
God help me. 

Gaunt : “Arethusa, you at least are the 
child of many prayers; your eyes have been 
unsealed; and to you the world stands naked, 
a morning watch for duration, a thing spun 
of cobwebs for solidity. In the presence of 
an angry God, I ask you : have you heard this 
man? 

Arethusa: ‘'Father, I know Kit, and I 
love him. 

Gaunt: “I say it solemnly, this is no 
Christian union. To you, Christopher 
French, I will speak nothing of eternal truths ; 
I will speak to you the language of this 
world. You have been trained among sin- 
ners who glorified in their sin; in your whole 
life you never saved one farthing; and now, 
when your pockets are full, you think you 
can begin, poor dupe, in your own strength. 
You are a roysterer, a jovial companion; you 
mean no harm — ^you are nobody’s enemy but 
your own. No doubt you tell this girl of 
mine, and no doubt you tell yourself, that 
you can change. Christopher, speaking under 
correction, I defy you ! You ask me for this 
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child of many supplications, for this brand 
plucked from the burning : I look at you ; I 
read you thru and thru ; and I tell you — no ! 

Kit: “Captain Gaunt, if you mean that 
I am not worthy of her, I’m the first to say 
so. But, if you’ll excuse me, sir. I’m a young 
man, and young men are no better’n they 
ought to be; it’s known; they’re all like that; 
and what’s their chance? To be married to 
a girl like this ! And would you refuse it to 
me ? Why, sir, you yourself, when you came 
courting, you were young and rough; and 
yet I’ll make bold to say that Mrs. Gaunt was 
a happy woman, and the saving of yourself 
into the bargain. Well, now, Captain Gaunt, 
will you deny another man, and that man a 
sailor, the very salvation that you had your- 
self? 

Gaunt: “Salvation, Christopher French, 
is from above. 

Kit: “Well, sir, that is so; but there’s 
means, too ; and what means so strong as the 
wife a man has to strive and toil for, and 
that bears the punishment whenever he goes 
wrong? Now, sir, I’ve spoke with your old 
shipmates in the Guinea trade. Hard as 
nails, they said, and true as the compass; as 
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rough as a slaver but as just as a judge. 
Well, sir, you hear me plead: I ask you for 
my chance; don’t you deny it to me. 

Gaunt: “You speak of me? In the true 
balance we both weigh nothing. But two 
things I know; the death of iniquity, how foul 
it is ; and the agony with which a man repents. 
Not until seven devils were cast out of me 
did I awake ; each rent me as it passed. Ay, 
that was repentance. Christopher, Christo- 
pher, you have sailed before the wind since 
first you weighed your anchor, and now you 
think to sail upon a bowline? You do not 
know your ship, young man: you will go to 
leeward like a sheet of paper; I tell you so 
that know — I tell you so that have tried, and 
failed, and wrestled in the sweat of prayer, 
and at last, at last, have tasted grace. But, 
meanwhile, no flesh and blood of mine shall 
lie at the mercy of such a wretch as I was 
then, or as you are this day. I could not 
own the deed before the face of heaven, if I 
sanctioned this unequal yoke. Arethusa, 
pluck off that ring from off your finger. 
Christopher French, take it, and go hence. 

Kit: “Arethusa, what do you say? 

Arethusa: “O Kit, you know my heart. 
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But he is alone, and I am his only comfort ; 
and I owe all to him; and shall I not obey 
my father ? But, Kit, if you will let me, I will 
keep your ring. Go, Kit; go, and prove to 
my father that he was mistaken ; go and win 
me. And O, Kit, if ever you should weary, 
come to me — no, do not cornel but send me 
a word — and I shall know all, and you shall 
have your ring. 

Kit: “Don’t say that, don’t say such 
things to me; I sink or swim with you. Old 
man, you’ve struck me hard; give me a good 
word to go with. Name your time; I’ll stand 
the test. Give me a spark of hope, and I’ll 
fight thru for it. Say just this — ‘Prove I 
was mistaken’ — and by George, I’ll prove it. 

Gaunt : {Looking up.) “I make no 
such compacts. Go, and swear not at all.” 

Again, take the scene between David Pew, 
the ruffianly blind beggar, once boatswain of 
the Arethusa, who, armed with the knowledge, 
of Gaunt’s past, comes to his old captain to 
extort money from him. They stand face 
to face. “Well?” says Gaunt. “Well, 
Cap’n?” says Pew. “What do you want?” 
asks Gaunt. 

Pew: “Well, Admiral, in a general way, 
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what I want in a manner of speaking is money 
and rum. 

Gaunt : “David Pew, I have known you 
a long time. 

Pew : “And so you have; aboard the old 
Are thus a-, and you don’t seem that cheered 
up as Pd looked for, with an old shipmate 
dropping in, one as has been seeking you two 
years and more — and blind at that. What 
a swaller you had for a pannikin of rum, and 
what a fist for the shiners ! Ah, Cap’n, they 
didn’t call you Admiral Guinea for nothing. 
1 can see that old sea-chest of yours — her 
with the brass bands, where you kept your 
gold dust and doubloons; you. know? — I can 
see her as well this minute as though you 
and me was still at it playing put on the lid 
of her. . . . You don’t say nothing, 

Cap’n? . . . Well, here it is: I want 

money and I want rum. You don’t know 
what it is to want rum, you don’t : it gets to 
that p’int, that you would kill a ’ole ship’s 
company for just one guttle of it. What, 
Admiral Guinea, my old Commander, go 
back on poor old Pew? and him high and 
dry? 

Gaunt: “David Pew, it were better for 
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you that you were sunk in fifty fathom. I 
know your life; and first and last, it is one 
broadside of wickedness. You were a por- 
ter in a school, and beat a boy to death; you 
ran for it, turned slaver, and shipt with me, 
a green hand. Ay, that was the craft for 
you; that was the right craft, and I was the 
right captain; there was none worse that 
sailed to Guinea. Well, what came of that? 
[n five years’ time you made yourself the 
terror and abhorrence of your messmates. 
The worst hands detested you; your captain 
— that was me, John Gaunt, the chief of sin- 
ners — cast you out for a Jonah. Ay, you were 
a scandal to the Guinea coast from Lagos 
down to Calabar; and when at last I sent you 
ashore, a marooned man — ^your shipmates, 
devils as they were, cheering and rejoicing 
to be quit of you — ^by heaven, it was a ton’s 
weight off the brig. 

Pew: “Cap’n Gaunt, Cap’n Gaunt, these 
are ugly words. 

Gaunt: “What next? You shipped 

with Flint the Pirate. What you did then I 
know not; the deep seas have kept the secret ; 
kept it, ay, and will keep it against the Great 
Day. God smote you with blindness, but you 
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heeded not the sign* That was His last 
mercy; look for no more. To your knees, 
man, and repent. Pray for a new heart; 
flush out your sins with tears ; flee while you 
may from the terrors of the wrath to come. 

Pew: ‘‘Now, I want this clear; Do I 
understand that you’re going back on me, and 
you’ll see me damned first? 

Gaunt: “Of me you shall have neither 
money nor strong drink; not a guinea to 
spend in riot; not a drop to fire your heart 
with deviltry. 

Pew: “Cap’n, do you think it wise to 
quarrel with me? I put it to you now, 
Cap’n, fairly as between man and man — do 
you think it wise? 

Gaunt: “I fear nothing. My feet are 
on the Rock. Begone !” 

The play is full of speeches as beautiful 
as these I have just read you of Gaunt’s; 
and if beautiful speeches, and even beautiful 
passages of dialog, made a good drama, ‘Ad^ 
miral Guinea’ would indeed be a great suc- 
cess. But what chiefly strikes one after 
seeing or reading the play is that Stevenson’s 
idea of dramatic writing was that fine 
speeches, and fine speeches alone, would 
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carry everything before them. I can picture 
the collaborators siting together and discuss- 
ing the composition of their work, and saying 
to each other, “This position, or that, will 
furnish a capital opportunity for a good 
speech” ; I can imagine Stevenson subsequent- 
ly telling his friend what a splendid “speech” 
he had just written. In short, ‘Admiral 
Guinea’ is mainly rhetoric, beautifully done 
but with no blood in it. The second act — 
the inn scene — is a monument of long-wind- 
edness; while the situation of Gaunt’s walk- 
ing in his sleep — by which Stevenson’s friends 
and admirers, on the occasion of the produc- 
tion of the play in London set such store — 
could be cut out of the drama bodily for 
any bearing it has upon the development of 
the story or the bringing about of the 
denouement. I was a witness of the single 
performance of this piece in London and can 
testify to the ineffectiveness of its represen- 
tation. 

In ‘Beau Austin’ we have certainly Steven- 
son’s nearest approach to an effective drama. 
In spite of its inacceptable theme, it is a 
charming play and really interesting on the 
stage. A little more careful handling of the 
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last act might have rendered it wholly suc- 
cessful. But still we see traces of the old 
crudity of technic of the toy-theater, and still 
the author evidently conceived that the es- 
sence of the drama resides in rhetoric, in fine 
speeches. How artless, for instance, is the 
scene of exposition, between the heroine’s 
aunt, Miss Foster, and the maid, Barbara, 
in which half the time Miss Foster is telling 
Barbara things she knows perfectly well al- 
ready, and the other half saying things she 
would never have said to a maid. Then, 
when it comes to revealing to us the recesses 
of Dorothy’s heart, what do the authors do? 
They make her speak a solid page and a half 
of soliloquy — exquisitely composed, but again 
how rhetorical, how undramatic. So ele- 
gant is this soliloquy that I cannot refrain 
from murdering it for your benefit. You 
remember the position — Dorothy Musgrave 
is hugging a terrible secret to her breast, her 
betrayal by George Frederick Austin, the 
“Beau Austin” of the play. She has just 
received a letter from John Fenwick, an old 
and faithful lover, and her aunt has been 
upbraiding the girl on account of her de- 
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dared determination never to marry, Dor- 
othy, left alone, says : 

“How she tortures me, poor aunt, my poor 
blind aunt; and I — I could break her heart 
with a word. That she should see nothing, 
know nothing — there’s where it kills. O, it 
is more than I can bear. . . . and yet 

how much less than I deserve! Mad girl, 
of what do I complain? that this dear inno- 
cent woman still believes me good, still 
pierces me to the soul with trustfulness. 
Alas, and were it otherwise, were her dear 
eyes opened to the truth, what were left me 
but death? He, too — she must still be prais- 
ing him, and every word is a lash upon my 
conscience. If I could die of my secret; if 
I could cease — but one moment cease — this 
living lie; if I could sleep and forget and be 
at rest ! [She reads John Fenwick’s letter) . 
Poor John I He at least is guiltless; and yet 
for my fault he too must suffer, he too must 
bear part in my shame. Poor John Fen- 
wick ! Has he come back with the old story ; 
with what might have been perhaps, had we 
stayed by Edenside? Eden? yes, my Eden, 
from which I fell. O my old north country, 
my old river — the river of my innocence, the 
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old country of my hopes — how could I en- 
dure to look on you now ? And how to meet 
John? — John, with the old love on his lips, 
the old, honest, innocent, faithful heart ? 
There was a Dorothy once who was not 
unfit to ride with him, her heart as light as 
his, her life as clear as the bright rivers we 
forded; he called her his Diana, he crowned 
her so with rowan. Where is that Dorothy 
now? that Diana? she that was everything 
to John? For, O, I did him good; I know I 
did him good; I will still believe I did him 
good; I made him honest and kind and a 
true man; alas, and could not guide myself! 
And now, how will he despise me 1 For he 
shall know; if I die, he shall know all; I 
could not live, and not be true with him.” 

She produces a necklace which she has 
discovered in the possession of the maid, a 
necklace with which the woman has been 
bribed' by Beau Austin as an inducement to 
keep her out of the way upon a certain occa- 
sion. Dorothy contemplates the trinket and 
says: 

*‘That he should have bought me from my 
maid! George, George, that you should 
have stooped to this! Basely as you have 
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used me, this is the basest. Perish the wit- 
ness. {She throws the thing to the ground 
and treads upon it.) Break, break, like my 
heart, break like my hopes, perish like my 
good name!” 

Poorly as I render this soliloquy, you can- 
not, I think, fail to perceive its extreme 
gracefulness. Even finer, because it is more 
naturally introduced, and therefore more dra- 
matic, is an earlier speech of Dorothy’s 
wherein she turns almost fiercely upon her 
aunt who has, in ignorance, been praising 
Beau Austin for his gallantries. “Stop,” 
cries the girl, “Aunt Evelina, stop; I cannot 
endure to hear you. What is he after all but 
just Beau Austin ? What has he done — with 
half a century of good health, what has he 
done that is either memorable or worthy? 
Diced and danced and set fashions; van- 
quished in a drawing-room, fought for a 
word; what else? As if these were the 
meaning of life ! Do not make me think so 
poorly of all of us women. Sure, we can 
rise to admire a better kind of man than 
Mr. Austin. We are not all to be snared 
with the eye, dear aunt; and those that are 
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— O ! I know not whether I more hate or pity 
them.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is not my inten- 
tion to trouble you with any further extracts 
from this play. I should, I fear, lay myself 
open to a charge of unfairness by quoting 
scenes with the sole object of proving their 
ineffectiveness, even tediousness. I ask you 
to turn, at your leisure, to ‘Beau Austin’ and 
to study the play for yourselves. I ask you 
to read the passages — some of them great 
passages — of dialog between Dorothy and 
Fenwick, between Fenwick and Beau Austin, 
between the Beau and Dorothy; and I submit 
to you that while there is much in these pas- 
sages that is beautiful, much that is true and 
subtle, there is very little that is truly and 
subtly expressed. The beauty the authors 
aimed at was, I believe you will agree with 
me, the absolute beauty of words, such beauty 
as Ruskin or Pater or Newman might 
achieve in an eloquent passage, not the 
beauty of dramatic fitness to the character 
and the situation. 

Now, I am not attacking — and I should be 
sorry if you so understood me — that poetical 
convention which reigns, for instance, in our 
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great Elizabethan drama. I am not claim- 
ing any absolute and inherent superiority 
for our modern realistic technic, tho I do not 
think it quite so inferior as some critics would 
have us believe. But what I do say is that 
the dramatist is bound to select his particular 
form of technic, master, and stick to it. He 
must not jumble up two styles and jump from 
one to the other. That is what the authors 
of ‘Beau Austin' have not realized. Their 
technic is neither ancient nor modern; their 
language is neither poetry nor prose — the 
prose, that is to say, of conceivable human 
life. The period has nothing to do with it. 
People spoke, no doubt, a little more form- 
ally in 1820 than they do to-day; but neither 
then nor at any time was the business of life, 
even in its most passionate moments, con- 
ducted in pure oratory. I say, then, that 
even in ‘Beau Austin,’ far superior tho it be 
to his other plays, Stevenson shows that he 
had not studied and realized the conditions 
of the problem he was handling — the prob- 
lem of how to tell a dramatic story truly, 
convincingly and effectively on the modern 
stage — the problem of disclosing the work- 
ings of the human heart by methods which 
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shall not destroy the illusion which a modern 
audience expects to enjoy in the modern 
theater. 

Perhaps you will tell me that the fault lay 
in some part, not with Stevenson, but with 
the modern audience. I do not maintain 
that an individual audience never makes mis- 
takes, or even that the theatrical public in 
general is a miracle of high intelligence. But 
I assert unhesitatingly that the instinct by 
which the public feels that one form of 
drama, and not another, is what best satisfies 
its intellectual and spiritual needs at this 
period or at that is a natural and justified 
instinct. Fifty years hence the formula of 
today will doubtless be as antiquated and 
ineffective as the formula of fifty years ago ; 
but it is imposed by a natural fitness upon 
the dramatist of today, just as, if he wants 
to travel long distances, he must be content 
to take the railroad train, and cannot ride 
in a stage-coach or fly in an air-ship. As a 
personal freak, of course, he may furbish up 
a stage-coach or construct — at his risk and 
peril — an air-ship. Such freaks occur in the 
dramatic world from time to time, and are 
often interesting — sometimes, but very rare- 
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ly, successful. ‘Deacon Brodie’ and ‘Ad- 
miral Guinea’ are what I may perhaps de- 
scribe as stage-coach plays — deliberate at- 
tempts to revive an antiquated form. But 
‘Beau Austin’ is not even that. It is a 
costume play, I admit; but its methods are 
fundamentally and essentially modern. The 
misfortune is that the authors had not studied 
and mastered the formula they were attempt- 
ing to use, but were for ever falling back, 
without knowing it, upon a by-gone formula, 
wholly incongruous with the matter of their 
play and the manner in which alone it could 
be presented in the theater of their day. 

Many authors, of course, have deliberately 
written plays “for the study,” ignoring — or 
more often, perhaps, affecting to ignore — 
the possibility of stage presentation. But 
this was not Stevenson’s case ; nor did he pre- 
tend that it was. Listen to this passage from 
Mr. Grahaip Balfour’s charmingly written 
life of his cousin and friend: “Meanwhile 
the first two months at Bournemouth were 
spent chiefly in the company of Mr. Henley 
and were devoted to collaboration over two 
new plays. The reception of ‘Deacon 
Brodie’ had been sufficiently promising to 
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serve as an incentive to write a piece which 
should be a complete success, and so to grasp 
some of the rewards which now seemed 
within reach of the authors. They had never 
afFected to disregard the fact that in this 
country the prizes of the dramatist are out of 
all proportion to the payment of the man of 
letters; and already in 1883 Stevenson had 
written to his father: ‘The theater is a gold 
mine: and on that I must keep my eye!’ ” 
Now let me recall to your mind in this con- 
nection the “mercantile delight” which Stev- 
enson professes to have felt in the dream- 
drama enacted by the “Brownies of his 
brain.” How exactly that chimes in with his 
own remark to his father, and with his 
biographer’s frank avowal of the motive 
which inspired his collaboration with Mr. 
Henley. Ladies and gentlemen, I am the 
last to pretend that it is a disgrace to an 
artist to desire an adequate, an ample, pecun- 
iary reward for his labors. That is not at 
all my point. I draw your attention to these 
passages for two reasons. Firstly because 
they put out of court, once for all, any con- 
jecture that in play-writing Stevenson obeyed 
a pure artistic ideal, and had no taste or am- 
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bition for success on the stage. Secondly, I 
draw your attention to them in order to indi- 
cate an unexpressed but clearly implied 
fallacy that underlies them. When Steven- 
son says: “The theater is the gold mine,” 
and when Mr. Graham Balfour tells us that 
Stevenson felt that “the prizes of the dra- 
matist are out of all proportion to the pay- 
ment of the man of letters,” the implication 
obviously is that the gold mine can be easily 
worked, that the prizes are disproportionate 
to the small amount of pains necessary in 
order to grasp them. That was evidently the 
belief of these two men of distinguished tal- 
ent; and that was precisely where they made 
the mistake. The art of drama, in its higher 
forms, is not, and can never be easy; nor are 
such rewards as fall to it in any way out of 
proportion to the sheer mental stress it in- 
volves. No amount of talent, of genius, will, 
under modern conditions at any rate, enable 
the dramatist to dispense with a concentra- 
tion of thought, a sustained intensity of men- 
tal effort, very different, if I may venture to 
say so, from the exertion demanded in turn- 
ing out an ordinary novel. Stevenson’s 
novels were not ordinary, and I do not for a 
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moment imply that the amount of mental 
effort which produced, say, the ‘Master of 
Ballantrae,’ might not, if well directed, have 
produced a play of equal value. But Steven- 
son was never at the trouble of learning how 
to direct it well. On the contrary, he 
wholly ignored the necessity for so doing. 
What attracted him to the drama was pre- 
cisely the belief that he could turn out a 
good play with far less mental effort than it 
cost him to write a good novel; and here he 
was radically, woefully in error. And the 
inadequate success of his plays, instead of 
bringing his mistake home to him, merely led 
(lim, I am afraid, to condemn the artistic 
medium which he had failed to acquire. 

Towards the end of his life, while he was 
in Samoa, and years after his collaboration 
with Mr. Henley had come to a close, it 
seems to have been suggested by his friends 
at home that he should once more try his 
hand at drama; for we find him writing to 
Mr. Colvin: “No, I will not write a play 
for Irving, nor for the devil. Can you not 
see that the work of falsification which a play 
demands is of all tasks the most ungrateful? 
And I have done it a long while — and noth- 
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ing ever came of it.” It is true — it is fatally 
true — that he had devoted himself in his 
dramatic ventures to “the work of falsifica- 
tion” : but that was, I repeat, because he mis- 
conceived entirely the problem before him. 
The art — the great and fascinating and most 
difficult art — of the modern dramatist is 
nothing else than to achieve the compression 
of life which the stage undoubtedly demands 
without falsification. If Stevenson had ever 
mastered that art — and I do not question that 
if he had properly conceived it, he had it in 
him to master it — he might have found the 
stage a gold mine, but he would have found, 
too, that it is a gold mine which cannot be 
worked in a smiling, sportive, half-contemptu- 
ous spirit, but only in the sweat of the brain, 
and with every mental nerve and sinew 
strained in its uttermost. He would have 
known that no ingots are to be got out of this 
mine, save after sleepless nights, days of 
gloom and discouragement, and other days, 
again, of feverish toil the result of which 
proves in the end to be misapplied and has to 
be thrown to the winds. When you sit in 
your stall at the theater and see a play mov- 
ing across the stage, it all seems so easy and 
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so natural, you feel as though the author had 
improvised it. The characters being, let us 
hope, ordinary human beings, say nothing 
very remarkable, nothing you think — (there- 
by paying the author the highest possible 
compliment) — that might not quite well have 
occurred to you. When you take up a play- 
book (if you ever do take one up) it strikes 
you as being a very trifling thing — a mere 
insubstantial pamphlet beside the imposing 
bulk of the latest six shilling novel. Little 
do you guess that every page of the play has 
cost more care, severer mental tension, if not 
more actual manual labor, than any chapter 
of a novel, though it be fifty pages long. It 
is the height of the author’s art, according 
to the old maxim, that the ordinary spectator 
should never be clearly conscious of the skill 
and travail that have gone to the making of 
the finished product. But the artist who 
would achieve a like feat must realize its 
difficulties, or what are his chances of suc- 
cess? Stevenson, with all his genius, made 
the mistake of approaching the theater as a 
toy to be played with. The facts of the 
case were against him, for the theater is not 
a toy; and facts being stubborn things, he ran 
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his head against them in vain. Had he only 
studied the conditions, or in other words got 
Into a proper relation to the facts, with what 
joy should we have acclaimed him among the 
masters of the modern stage ! 
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Deacon Brodie, or, The Double Life: 
A Melodrama, founded on Facts. In 
Four Acts and Ten Tableaux. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and William Ernest Hen- 
ley. MDCCCLXXX. 

This issue was privately printed In Edin- 
burgh by T. and A. Constable. In 1888, a 
revised edition, “in Five Acts and Eight 
Tableaux,” with Henley’s name preceding 
Stevenson’s on the title-page, was privately 
printed by the same press. The play wp 
first separately published in 1897 by Wil- 
liam Heinemann, London. It had previ- 
ously been included in ‘Three Plays’ by W. 
E. Henley and R. L. Stevenson, 1892, and 
in ‘Four Plays,’ 1896. 

‘Deacon Brodie’ was first produced at 
Pullan’s Theater of Varieties, Bradford, 
on December 28, 1882. In March, 1883, 
a performance of the play took place at 
Her Majesty’s Theater, Aberdeen; and 
on the afternoon of July 2, 1884, it was 
introduced to a London public at the 
Prince’s Theater. Nothing more than a 
succes d^estime was accorded to the play 
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at any of these representations. The chief 
feature of the play was the performance 
of the Deacon by the late E. J. Henley, a 
brother of Stevenson’s collaborator. In 
1887 the piece was presented by E. J. 
Henley in several cities in America, — the 
tour opening at Montreal on Septem- 
ber 26. 

II. 

Admiral Guinea. A Melodrama in Four 
Acts. By William Ernest Henley and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Printed by R. 
& R. Clark, Edinburgh. For Private Cir- 
culation Only. 1884. 

The play was first separately published 
in 1897 by William Heinemann, London. 
It had previously been included in ‘Three 
Plays,’ 1892, and in ‘Four Plays,’ 1896. 

‘Admiral Guinea’ was produced at an 
afternoon performance at the Avenue 
Theater, in London, on November 29, 
1897. It was not well received. 

III. 

Beau Austin: A Play in Four Acts. By 
William Ernest Henley and Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Printed by R. & R. Clark, 
Edinburgh. For Private Circulation Only. 
1884. 
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The play was first separately published 
in 1897 by William Heinemann, London. 
It had previously been included in ‘Three 
Plays,’ 1892, and in ‘Four Plays,’ 1896. 

‘Beau Austin’ was produced at the Hay- 
market Theater, in London, on Novem- 
ber 3, 1890. Mr. Beerbohm Tree [now 
Sir Herbert Tree] took the part of George 
Frederick Austin, and recited a prolog 
in verse which had been written for the oc- 
casion by W. E. Henley. 

IV. 

Macaire. a Melodramatic Farce in Three 
Acts. By William Ernest Henley and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Printed by R. 
& R. Clark, Edinburgh. For Private Cir- 
culation Only. 1885. 

The first reprint of the play was made 
in America, in 1892, when a very few 
copies were privately struck off by William 
Heinemann for purposes of copyright. 
The word “London,” however, appeared 
on the title-page of this American issue. 
The play was first published in England 
in the New Review for June, 1895. 
was afterward included in ‘Four Plays,’ 
1896; and was first separately published 
by William Heinemann, London, in 1897. 
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V. 

The Hanging Judge. 

At Bournemouth, early In the year 
1887, Stevenson collaborated with his 
wife, Fanny Van de Grift Stevenson, on a 
play called the ‘Hanging Judge.’ This 
piece was never printed, even privately, 
during his lifetime. After her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Stevenson printed a few 
copies and presented them to his Intimate 
friends. I have seen a copy of this issue 
in the library of Mr. William Archer. In 
1914, Mr. Edmund Gosse printed pri- 
vately an edition of this play that was 
limited to thirty copies. The title page 
reads as follows : — “The Hanging Judge, 
a Drama In 3 Acts and 6 Tableaux. With 
an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Lon- 
don, 1914.” The. manuscript of the 
‘Hanging Judge’ Is In the possession of 
Mr. Gosse. 

\_For most of the data in this Biblio- 
graphical Appendix, I am indebted to the 
invaluable ^Bibliography of the Works of 
Robert Louis Stevensonf by Colonel W . 
F, Prideaux, C. S. L, and to the admir- 
able ^Bibliographers Handbook^ of Mr. 
J. Herbert Slater.^ 

C. H. 
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OF THIS BOOK THREE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-THREE COPIES WERE PRINTED 
FROM TYPE BY CORUES, MACY AND 
COMPANY IN NOVEMBER ; MCMXIV 














